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THIS  IS  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  OF  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 
THIS  PROJECT  IS  "AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  WINFIELD  DUNN  ADMINISTRATION". 
THE  PLACE  IS  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE.   THE  DATE  IS  AUGUST  7,  1976.   THE 
INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  MR.  CHARLES  R.  APPLETON.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR. 
CHARLES  CRAWFORD,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL 
HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE.   TRANSCRIBED  BY  CHARLOTTE  TOWLES .   INTERVIEW 
#  I. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Mr.  Appleton,  I  suggest  we  start  by  getting 

some  basic  background  information  about  you. 
And  then  go  into  your  association  with  the  Winfield  Dunn  Administra- 
tion. 
MR.  APPLETON:  I'm  a  native  of  Nashville  and  I  went  to  the 

Peabody  Demonstration  School.   My  father  was 
on  the  staff  there  for  forty-four  years.  Afterwards,  I  went  to  the 
University  of  Tennessee  where  I  majored  in  journalism  and  from  there  to 
the  Knoxville  Journal  as  a  reporter,  eventually  rising  to  the  position 
of  assistant  to  the  editor  and  chief  political  writer.   It  was  in  the 
last  category  that  I  came  into  contact  with  Winfield  Dunn  in  1970. 

I  had  heard  a  number  of  names  of  people  who  were  considering  making 
the  race  for  governor  and  among  these  was  a  man  named  Winfield  Dunn,  a 
Memphis  dentist,  who  was  from  the  western  part  of  the  state  and  I  being 
from  the  eastern  part.   I  called  him  on  the  phone  and  told  him  of  the 
rumors  that  I  had  been  hearing  in  East  Tennessee  that  he  was  possibly 
going  to  be  a  candidate  for  governor  in  1970  and  that  he  would  run  as  a 
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Republican.   East  Tennessee  being  a  staunchly  Republican  area  this  seemed 
somewhat  strange.   The  governor — or  Dr.  Dunn  at  the  time — told  me  by  tele- 
phone that  he  had  made  no  firm  decision  but  that  he  was  planning  a  trip 
across  the  state  within  the  next  few  days  to  assess  the  possibilities  of 
his  running  for  governor.  And  that  he  certainly  wanted  to  stop  in  at  the 
newspaper  and  to  meet  the  political  writers  at  the  Knoxville  Journal  and 
the  Knoxville  News  Sentinel ,  those  two  papers  being  the  ones  with  the 
largest  circulation  in  East  Tennessee,  the  Journal  being  a  long  time  Re- 
publican paper  to  boot. 

I  remember  it  was  several  days  later  and  I  had  almost  forgotten  the 
conversation  by  phone  with  Dr.  Dunn  in  Memphis.   I  was  sitting  at  my 
desk  in  my  office  and  a  tall  man,  a  nice  looking  man  with  long  strides, 
a  man  who  seemed  to  know  what  he  wanted  to  do,  came  through  the  door 
and  he  said,  "I'm  Winfield  Dunn." 

And  we  sat  down  and  we  had  a  cordial  and  nice  pleasant  conversation. 
We  discussed  politics  only  on  a  very  surface  plane.   He  asked  very  few 
questions,  and  to  be  frank,  I  asked  very  few  of  him.   It  was  a  get- 
acquainted  kind  of  session.   He  eventually  suggested  or  perhaps  it  was 
I  that  suggested  that  we  go  in  and  see  the  editor  or  the  Journal.   And 
we  did  that.  And  after  a  few  minutes  he  strolled  back  out  of  the  office 
— strolled  back  out  of  the  office  and  disappeared  without  ever  saying, 
"Yes,  I'm  going  to  run",  or  "No,  the  feeling  is  such  that  I  don't  think 
I  can  make  it". 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Who  was  the  editor  then? 

MR.  APPLETON:  I  believe  it  was  Bill  Childress,  who  is  still 
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the  current  editor.   I  remember  talking  to  the  editor  then.   And  it  was 
— I  remember  very  well — like  it  was  almost  yesterday  that  I  thought, 
"Well,  now  here  is  a  fine  man.   Here  is  a  man  who  appears  to  be  honest 
and  very  friendly,  outgoing  man.   It's  just  a  shame  that  he  can't  be 
governor!"  So  I  was  surprised,  frankly,  when  a  few  months  later, 
Winfield  Dunn  announced  his  candidacy  for  governor  of  Tennessee.   He 
came  back  to  East  Tennessee  on  a  number  of  occasions  and  as  political 
writer,  I  covered  the  campaign  of  all  the  candidates,  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, whenever  they  got  within  our  circulation  area. 

And  I  remember  an  incident  at  Powell  High  School  in  Knox  County  in 
which  most  of  the  Republican  candidates  were  attending  this  meeting. 
And  each  was  to  speak  and  Maxey  Jarman  was  there  and  another  Republican 
and  Bill  Jenkins  and  Claude  Robertson — the  whole  Republican  field  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection  was  there.   And  I  remember  this  tall  man  again — 
friendly  man — who  went  about  shaking  hands  but  he  really  wasn't  known  to 
anyone  in  the  audience. 

Nobody  immediately  came  up  and  recognized  him,  but  I  remember  talking 
to  some  of  these  people  after  they  had  shaken  his  hand  and  without  excep- 
tion each  person  I  talked  to  said,  "He  seems  like  a  wonderful  man.   He's 
got  a  terrific  personality,  it's  just  a  shame  he  can't  be  governor!"  Be- 
cause, of  course,  he  was  not  known  at  the  time  and  Bill  Jenkins  was  an 
East  Tennessean  and  Claude  Robertson  was  a  Knox  Countian  and  was  a  fa- 
miliar figure  around  town.   And  Maxey  Jarman  was — had  money  and  was  on 


the  pages  of  the  paper  and  was  a  familiar  figure. 

And  so  it  was  some  weeks  later  that  a  friend  of  mine — my  predecessor 
actually  at  the  Journal — Ralph  Griffith,  who  was  formerly  a  chief  polit- 
ical hire  there  then  with  Senator  Howard  Baker,  called  me  on  the  phone 
and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation,  of  course,  we  got  around  to  talk- 
ing about  the  governor's  race.  And  Ralph  Griffith  was  a  very  astute  man 
although  he  was  a  .  .  .  in  a  lot  of  ways  a  .  .  .   You  know,  he  and  I 
differed  a  lot  on  political  ideas.   He  was  a  very  astute  observer  of 
politics,  even  from  Washington.   He  told  me  on  the  phone  back  before 
the  general  election,  back  before  the  primary  that  it  was  going  to  be 
Winfield  Dunn  from  Memphis. 

And  again  Griff  and  I  had  our  differences,  but  it  turned  out  that  he 
was  right  and  that  I  was  wrong  and  Winfield  Dunn  became  the  nominee.  And 
then  I  traveled  with  him  for  a  while  during  the  campaign  before  the  gen- 
eral election.  And  we  traveled  throughout  much  of  East  Tennessee  and 
again  I  remember  that  he  had  certain  problems  with  recognition  but  you 
could  tell — you  could  sense  that  the  tide  was  turning  a  little  bit.   He 
was  now  running  against  John  J.  Hooker.  And  Hooker  had  some  problems 
in  his  own  camp  and  Dunn  had  no  problems  really  with  the  Republicans. 

I  remember  that  we  had  traveled  all  day.   We'd  start  out  early  in  the 
morning  and  we'd  make  a  stop  speaking  to  some  breakfast  club.   And  then 
we'd  travel  throughout  some  of  the  little  towns  in  East  Tennessee  and 
Governor  Dunn — or  Dr.  Dunn — would  shake  hands  and  would  speak  from  the 
backs  of  trucks  or  from  wherever  he  could  find  a  platform. 
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And  then  we'd  shake  hands  and  then  we'd  get  in  the  car  and  he  would 
get  in  his  sometimes  and  sometimes  I  went  with  friends.   And  I  would  get 
in  the  car  with  some  of  the  other'  reporters  covering  the  campaign.  We'd 
proceed  to  the  next  town  usually  running  a  little  bit  behind  schedule 
because  he,  with  my  judgment,  he  looked  on  every  person  as  a  potential 
vote  and  he  didn't  want  to  overlook  any  of  'em.   Being  a  man  who  started 
out  considerably  behind — name  recognition — he  didn't  want  to  overlook 
any  person,  any  potential  votes  so  he  usually  ran  a  little  bit  behind. 

I  remember  that  usually  we'd  have  a  noon  luncheon  and  he'd  speak  to 
some  civic  club  or  some  organization  and  then  the  afternoons  would  be 
spent  very  much  like  the  mornings,  stopping  in  the  area,  in  the  small 
towns  and  the  breweries  and  the  whatnot  to  shake  hands  and  to  speak  and 
to  solicit  votes.  And  in  the  afternoon  and  the  evening  we'd  stop  again 
to  speak  at  some  supper  club,  at  some  civic  club  at  supper. 

And  afterwards  he  would  meet  late  into  the  night  sometimes  with  cam- 
paign workers  and  supporters  and  they  would  discuss  how  the  day  had  gone 
and  where  he  was  weak  and  what  he  could  do  and  this  sort  of  thing.   And 
usually  there  were  reporters  traveling  with  him  [and]  we'd  go  on  to  the 
wherever  he  had  planned  to  spend  the  night.  And  we'd  prepare  our  stories 
and  file  them  back  to  our  papers  while  he  met  with  privately  and  away 
from  us  with  his  supporters  and  campaign  workers. 

And  I  remember  at  Harriman  one  night.   There  are  two  motels  there  just 
off  the  interstate  and  one  was  owned  by — to  the  best  of  my  recollection — 
it  was  a  man  named  Brower  who  was  a  very  staunch  Democrat.   He  had  the 
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Holiday  Inn  and  ordinarily  we  had  stayed  in  the  Holiday  Inns  throughout 
the  trail,  but  in  this  instance  because  of  the  man  being  such  a  staunch 
Democrat  and  also  having  I  think  some  other  problems  related  to  his  busi- 
ness enterprises  we  stayed  next  door  at  a  cheaper  not  quite  so  nice  mo- 
tel. This  seemed  somewhat  an  exception.   But  Dunn  would  not  give  his 
business  nor  the  business  of  the  reporters  traveling  with  him  to  a  Demo- 
crat . 

I  remember  shortly  after  I  filed  my  story  that  night  a  man  came  by 
and  I  suspect  that  my  name  starting  with  "A"  the  people  at  the  motel  gave 
him  my  name  because  he  was  looking  for  somebody  traveling  with  the  cam- 
paign. And  the  man  came  to  my  room — it  was  along  eight  or  nine  o'clock — 
and  I  had  completed  my  work  for  the  day  and  was  relaxing.  And  he  said  that 
he  was  a  dentist  and  that  he  had  gone  to  school  with  Winfield  Dunn  and  that 
he  wanted  to  see  him  and  to  renew  his  old  acquaintances  with  his  old  friend 
Winfield  Dunn. 

Well,  at  the  time  I  believe  the  governor  was  back  in  maybe  Athens  or 
some  other  little  town  meeting  with  his  supporters,  as  I've  said,  he  al- 
ways did.  And  so  he  was  not  there  and  we  had  no  idea  how  long  these  meet- 
ings would  last  so  the  man  waited  around  for  a  while  and  then  he  said  he 
would  go  on  and  that  he  would  see  the  governor  at  a  later  date. 

I  went  on  to  bed  that  night  and  the  next  morning  we  were  preparing  to 
go  to  a  breakfast  meeting  at  which  the  governor  was  to  speak  in  Rockwood. 
And  I  remember  telling  the  governor  that  his  old  friend,  the  dentist  had 
had  come  by  the  night  before  to  see  him  and  that  he  would  see  him  some 
time  later  that  day.  And  I  remember  the  governor's  remarks.   He  said, 
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"Well,  I'm  finding  one  thing  since  I've  become  the  nominee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  everywhere  I  go  I  find  that  there  are  dentists  that  were 
classmates  of  mine  when  I  was  in  dental  school.   And  if  they  were  all 
classmates  of  mine  that  must  have  been  the  largest  class  in  history!" 
And  I  remember  this  plagued  him,  I  think,  somewhat  throughout  the  cam- 
paign that  since  he  was  a  dentist,  sort  of  a  local  boy  makes  good  type, 
that  every  dentist  claimed  some  sort  of  kin  to  him. 

To  be  frank  with  you,  I  was  surprised  when  he  was  elected  governor.   I 
still  thought  that  John  J.  had  the  better  name  recognition,  that  he  had 
more  money.   That  was  part  of  a  problem  and  part  of  a  blessing  in  disguise 
as  it  turned  out  because  a  lack  of  money  forced  the  governor  to  use  a  cam- 
paign song.   I This]  was  recorded  by  a  man  who,  I  understand,  was  probably 
made  here  in  Nashville  and  recorded  by  a  man,  I  think,  in  Dickson.   But 
it  was  "From  Mountain  City  to  the  Memphis  Delta" — a  very,  very  familiar 
song  used  throughout  the  campaign.   Now  had  the  governor,  had  Dunn,  had 
enough  money  to  go  on  television  and  to  do  the  other  things  that  a  candi- 
date would  like  to  do  he  would  not  have  used  this  campaign  song  quite  so 
much.   But  as  it  turned  out  he  lacked  this  money,  he  had  no  real  funds 
coming  in,  so  he  was  forced  to  use  this  song.   It  was  such  a  catchy  song — 
one  that  stuck  in  your  mind  and  the  words  were  still  familiar  to  people 
I  believe  across  this  state  {and]  that  it  really  got  him  votes.  And  it 
probably  did  more  to  help  elect  him  than  had  he  spent  his  money  on  person- 
al [appearances]  or  pn  going  before  TV  people  and  making  speeches. 

After  his  election  I,  of  course,  came  down  and  first  of  all  I  was 
covering  the  Legislature  and  then  covered  his  inauguration.   And  one  of 
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the  first  persons  that  the  governor  appointed  to  his  cabinet  was  Ralph 
Griffith,  of  course,  the  gentleman  about  whom  I  spoke  earlier.   Well, 
Griff  is  the  man  who  introduced  me  to  my  wife.   He  and  his  wife,  Margaret 
are  the  godparents  of  my  five-year  old  daughter,  Rachel.  We  have  been 
long-time,  close,  personal  friends.  And  Griff,  he  is  known  to  all  his 
friends ,  knew  the  salary  I  was  making  at  the  Knoxville  Journal  and  know- 
ing the  salary  that  I  needed  to  support  a  family  of  four  children  offered 
me  a  job  in  the  new  Dunn  Administration.  And  I  came  down  and  I  talked  to 
Dunn  about  it.  And  they  were  then  in,  I  think  it  was,  the  Cordell  Hull 
Building  putting  together  the  outline — the  framework  of  his  new  adminis- 
tration. 

I  was  offered  the  position  of  Director  of  Information  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Highways .   It  eventually  became  the  Department  of  Transportation 
when  it  was  expanded  to  take  in  all  modes  of  transportation.   As  such  and 
because  of  my  association  with  Ralph  Griffith,  I  did  a  lot  more  than  just 
highway  type  articles  and  handled  highway  type  items  because  I  frequently 
put  together  things  for  the  governor  and  worked  with  him  on  highway  open- 
ings and  ceremonies  and  speech  material  and  whatnot  because  Griff  knew  me. 
I  was  a  known  product  to  him  whereas  some  of  the  public  relation  people  in 
the  state  government  were  unknown  commodities. 

So  I  became  a  friend  of  the  governor  again  and  worked  with  him  again 
on  a  very  close  basis  almost  from  the  inception  of  his  administration. 
My  day  to  day  contact  with  him  was  not — it  was  not — day  to  day  contact  at 
that  point.   Later  I  did  become  his  Deputy  Press  Secretary.   Of  course, 
at  that  time  that  was  the  last  year  of  the  administration.   I  did  have 
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almost  daily  contact  and  sometimes  two  and  three  times  a  day  I  would  be 
in  his  office.  And  then  we  would  travel  together  to  various  places. 

I  remember  again  in  thinking  back  to  the  campaign  the  only  criticism 
that  the  governor,  at  that  time  a  candidate,  Winfield  Dunn,  ever  gave  me 
is  I  overheard  a  sort  of  private  conversation  between  him  and  a  couple  of 
people  at  a  campaign  stop  in  which  he  indicated  to  me — the  portion  of  the 
conversation  I  heard — indicated  that  he  thought  flouridation  of  our  drink- 
ing water  would  be  a  benefit  in  fighting  tooth  decay.  Well,  it  was  one  of 
these  days  when  news  was  hard  to  find.  We'd  used  pretty  much  his  campaign 
speech  at  various  times  throughout  the  trail  and  so  here,  to  me,  was  a  new 
item  and  I  wrote  it  rather  long  and  filled  in  some  spots  maybe  that  the 
governor  had  not  put  in.  And  so  the  next  day — the  next  morning  when  it 
appeared  in  the  paper  and  he  got  a  copy  of  it  he  did  dress  me  down  and 
let  me  know  that  that  was  an  off  the  record  remark  and  it  was  not  mine. 
But  that  was  really  the  only  time  that  he  and  I  had  any  real  misunder- 
standings .   Of  course,  we'd  have  difference  of  opinion  as  anyone  would, 
but  that  was  the  only  time  that  he  and  I  really  came  down. 

We  traveled  with  him,  as  I  said,  almost  on  a  daily  basis  when  I  became 
his  Deputy  Press  Secretary  and  went  with  him  on  a  number  of  occasions  to 
the  mansion  and  went  camping  with  him  at  various  times.   Our  family  became 
rather  close  as  all  families  of  members  of  the  Dunn  Administration  became. 
We  became  not  first  name  basis  because  the  governor  was  not  one  to  toler- 
ate that.  And  it  was  nothing — it  was  not  anything  stuffy  on  his  part. 
He  had  a  high  regard  for  the  office  of  governor.   And  he  believed  that  we 
owed  it  to  him  and  to  that  office  to  call  him  Governor  and  not  to  use  the 
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more  familiar  Winfield. 

I  know  that  he  had  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  children.   My  daughter, 
Rachel,  could  come  to  the  governor's  mansion  or  come  to  his  office  and 
could  come  right  in  and  he  would  always  stop  whatever  he  was  doing  to  play 
with  her  and  to  talk  to  her.  And  one  time  she  was  there  I  had  especially 
brought  her  up  because  Mickey  Mouse  and  some  of  the  Walt  Disney  people 
were  coming  to  the  office  for  a  proclamation  or  something  and  I  knew  that 
Rachel  would  enjoy  that  so  I  had  her  up  and  the  governor  made  sure  that 
she  got  in,  although  she  was  only  about  two  or  three  at  the  time — got  to 
meet  Mickey  Mouse  and  have  her  picture  made  with  Mickey  Mouse.   The  Walt 
Disney  troop  gave  the  governor  a  huge  Mickey  Mouse  clock  and  after  they 
had  all  gone  he  presented  that  to  Rachel  and  it  hangs  in  her  bedroom  'til 
this  day.   I A]  very  proud,  very  sentimental  reminder  of  his  administration. 

On  camping  trips  when  he  would  take  the  entire  staff  and  we'd  go  to 
some  state  park.   I  remember  he  saw  Rachel  sitting  over  by  herself  late 
one  night  much  past  her  ordinary  bedtime  but  it  was  at  one  of  these  un- 
usual incidents  where  we  were  all  together  and  it  was  a  festive  occasion 
and  Rachel  was  permitted  to  stay  up.   He  saw  her  over  there  and  she  was 
nodding  and  could  just  barely  stay  in  her  seat.   She  could  barely  keep 
her  eyes  open  and  I  remember  that  he  came  over  and  picked  her  up  out  of 
her  chair  and  danced  with  her  to  a  hillbilly  band  at  Fall  Creek  Falls . 
And  then  they  asked  him  to  sing  some  songs  with  the  band  and  I  remember 
that  he  took  Rachel  up  on  the  stage  with  him.   And  they  all  joined  in  in 
singing  these  country  songs.   He  only  knew  one  or  two  apparently,  that's 
all  I  ever  heard  him  sang,  but  he  sung  them  very  lustily.  And  Rachel  was 
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on  his  shoulder  and  as  young  as  she  was  she  mumbled  along  with  him.  And 
he  always  had  this  relationship  with  her  and  he  always  offered  her  candy 
and  whatnot . 

The  governor  and  I  were  on  rather  familiar  terms .   My  first  travel 
with  him  really  as  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  Ralph  Griffith — as  governor's 
Deputy  Press  Secretary — was  to  a  meeting  with  a  radio  official  and  it  was 
at  the  old  Grand  Ole  Opry.   You  know,  I  began  to  sense  then  what  the  of- 
fice of  governor  meant — the  chauffeur,  the  red  carpet,  the  whole  thing — 
but  it  never  seemed  really  to  affect  him  that  I  noticed.  But  he  had  a 
hard  time  remembering  names .   I  remember  that  for  nearly  a  year  there  he 
never  could  remember  my  wife's  name  and  what  finally  made  me  decide  that 
I  was  going  to  teach  him  what  her  name  was  because  her  name  is  unusual. 
Her  name  is  Eben.   E-B-E-N.   It  is  a  family  name.   And  we  were  going 
through  a  line  at  the  mansion  one  day  and  he  stood  there  a  moment  before 
her  as  if  he  couldn't  remember  her  name.  And  then  he  said,  "Well,  hi 
Mada."  And  I  thought  that  has  to  be  the  most  country  name  I've  ever 
heard!   And  from  then  on  I  made  a  point  of  teaching  him  what  her  name 
was.   And  he  learned  quickly  and  I  never  had  that  problem  again. 
(Laughter) 

Mrs.  Dunn  was  a  .  .  .   The  governor  was  an  immaculate  dresser  and  I 
soon  learned  that  he  expected  certain  dress  codes  out  of  his  staff  and 
that  part  of  it  was  Mrs.  Dunn's  doing.  We  were  on  a  plane  going  some- 
where when  Mrs.  Dunn  said  something  about  knee-socks  being  the  required 
dress  of  men.  And  I  remember  she  took  her  foot  and  lifted  the  hem  of  my 
— the  cuff  of  my  pants  ever  so  slightly,  but  she  discovered  that  I  did 
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not  have  on  long  socks  but  that  I  had  on  "black  socks  but  they  were  not 
knee-socks.  And  she  let  me  know  that  men  to  be  properly  attired  wore 
knee-socks.  Well,  I  promptly  went  out  that  night  and  bought  several  pairs 
of  knee-socks  and  I  have  'em  on  today.   (Laughter) 

I  remember  some  other  trips .   I  remember  that  we  went  to  the  White 
House  and  then  we  went  from  there  to  Boston  where  the  governor  was  to 
speak  to  a  Republican  group.   And  then  we  went  on  up  into  Maine  and  he 
was  to  campaign  there  for  a  man  running  for  governor.   I  remember  the 
security  officer  with  the  governor  and  I  had  talked  all  day  on  the  plane 
to  Washington  and  then  on  up  to  [Maine].  We  went  to  Washington  to  meet 
with  President  Ford  and  the  Republicans  running  for  governor  in  the  vari- 
ous states.   The  governor  was  there  because  he  was  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Governor's  Association. 

But  the  governor's  security  officer,  John  White,  and  I  had  talked  all 
day  about  going  to  Boston  and  going  down  on  the  wharf  and  buying  this  lob- 
ster and  how  big  it  was  going  to  be,  and  how  juicy  it  was  going  to  be,  and 
how  much  butter  we  were  going  to  put  on  it  and  how  the  salad  we  were  going 
to  add  on  the  dressing  and  the  whole  bit.   Now  we  were  really  drooling  at 
the  mouth  by  the  time  the  end  of  the  day  came  and  we  got  to  Boston's 
Logan  Field.   The  governor  of  Massachusetts  provided  us  security  officers 
there  and  drivers  of  cars  and  all.   They  took  us  to  our  hotel  and  we 
checked  in  the  governor.   All  of  us  decided  we  would  go  to  our  rooms, 
freshen  up  and  we'd  meet  back  in  about  an  hour  and  go  to  dinner.  Well, 
now  John  and  I  were  still  thinking  about  this  juicy  lobster  and  what 
all  we  were  going  to  have  with  it .   I  remember  that  John  and  I  met  in  the 
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lobby  after  cleaning  up  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  governor  came  down  the 
long  steps  from  the  second  floor  and  told  John,  "John,  I'm  hungry  for 
spaghetti.   Find  where  the  best  spaghetti  Italian  food  place  is  in 
Boston."  Well,  we  ate  spaghetti  that  night.   (Laughter)   It  turned  out 
the  place  was  owned  by  the  mafia,  but  we  didn't  know  that  at  the  time. 

My  wife  went  on  some  trips  with  him  in  the  plane  with  him  and  he  was 
always  very  cordial  to  her.  And  part  of  the  joy  of  working  with  a  man  at 
this  level  of  government  were  the  experiences  that  will  remain  with  me 
and  with  my  family  a  lifetime.  My  son,  Jeff,  who  is  now  fifteen  went 
along  one  time  we  took  that  controversial  Lear  jet  from  here  to  Knoxville, 
and  then  the  army  helicopter  ferried  us  on  up  to  Cosby  for  the  Ramp  festi- 
val. And,  of  course,  this  was  all  very  exciting.   My  son  will  remember 
this  always . 

But  I  remember  this  because  we  were  having  troubles  at  the  time  with 
locating  a  prison  at  Morristown  near  Cosby.  We  had  been  forewarned  that 
we  could  expect  certain  demonstrators  to  be  there.   And  possibly  things 
to  get  a  little  heated.   In  coming  in  on  the  helicopter  the  governor 
wanted  to  make  absolutely  certain  that  he  did  not  come  in  like  some  dic- 
tator, like  some  person  who  was  going  to  ram  this  thing  down  their  throats. 
He  wanted  to  come  in  sort  of  unnoticed  in  a  sense,  but  come  in  as  governor 
— as  a  man  who  is  head  of  the  state  and  has  nothing  to  hide,  who  was  right 
in  his  convictions.   He  wanted  then  to  come  out,  but  he  really  wanted  to 
make  no  great  ripple. 

I  remember  that  the  helicopter  came  in  and  just  as  we  were  coming  down 
a  gusty  wind  hit  us  and  it  blew  us  sideways  several  feet.  We  landed  hard, 
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bounced  hard  and  slid  down  a  hill  for  several  feet  before  coming  to  rest. 
And  the  whole  time  blowing  dust  and  dirt  and  making  a  horrible  racket. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  few  times  that  I  remember  the  governor  being  a  bit 
disturbed  by  it  all.   As  it  turned  out  the  demonstrators  were  ordered 
away  eventually  and  there  was  really  no  great  problem,  but  the  governor 
was  taking  certain  precautions  on  this  day.   And  he  wanted  to  not  be 
hardnosed  about  this  and  he  wanted  to  be  a  man  who  appeared  sympathetic. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  What  precautions  had  been  taken? 

MR.  APPLETON:  Well,  there  were  additional  security  officers 

ordered  to  the  site  for  one  thing.   And,  of 
course,  they  were  a  little  more  alert  than  they  ordinarily  would  have 
been.  As  you  probably  know  security  officers  traveled  with  the  governor 
at  all  times  and  it's  usually  only  one — occasionally  there  will  be  more 
than  that.  As  time  goes  along  security  tends  to  become  relaxed  and  then 
because,  you  know,  you  go  for  months  and  nothing  ever  happens  and  your 
guard  is  sort  of  let  down  and  whatnot.   I  don't  know  whether  anybody  men- 
tioned this  before  but,  you  know,  you  may  want  to  look  into  this.   You 
may  want  to  ask  questions  about  this .  At  one  point  security  officers  got 
a  little  .  .  .  Well,  they  got  to  the  party  before  the  governor  did  and 
when  they  took  off  they  forgot  and  left  the  governor  behind.  And  another 
time  they  were  .  .  . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Where  did  that  happen? 

MR.  APPLETON:  I'm  not  sure  where  that  happened.   John  White 

can  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  that .  Another 
thing,  one  time  he  was  going  to  Chattanooga  for  a  golf  tournament  and  we 
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loaded  everything  on  the  plane  and  took  off  except  his  golf  clubs  which 
"were  left  hack  in  Nashville.   Certain  arrangements  had  to  he  made  with  the 
highway  patrol  to  transport  those  down  to  Chattanooga  and  get  them  there 
in  time.   These  are  problems  that  security  officers  take  care  of.   The 
press  man  ordinarily  works  with  the  governor.   They  sort  of  go  over  who 
is  going  to  be  at  the  airport  to  meet  you  when  you  land  there  so  that 
the  governor  when  he  comes  off  will  know  that,  you  know,  Joe  Blow  will  be 
there  and  that  Joe  Blow  is  the  county  judge  or,  you  know,  the  mayor  of 
the  city.   The  governor  ordinarily  knows  these  people  but  he  meets  so  many 
people  that  he  wants  to  refresh  his  mind  so  he'll  have  something  to  dis- 
cuss with  'em  when  he  comes  off  the  plane.  And,  you  know,  you  remind  him 
of  what  he's  going  there  for  and  where  he's  going,  you  know,  that  he'll 
be  going  to  a  certain  school  and  he'll  be  speaking  to  an  audience  that's 
primarily  college  aged  people  and  it's  a  history  class  or  whatever  it 
might  be.   So  that  he  can  get  in  mind  what  he's  going  to  do  and  then 
start  formulating  some  jokes  or  whatever  he  wants  to  use  at  first  because 
these  things  are  not  ordinarily  included  in  the  text  of  your  speech.   It 
permits  him  a  little  time  to  relax  and  you  get  his  mind  off  some  of  the 
other  things  that  he  might  be  doing.   You  know,  he'll  ordinarily  remember 
that  Joe  Blow  is  his  campaign  manager  and  that  something  funny  happened 
and  it  relaxes  him  a  little  bit. 

The  governor,  although  a  licensed  pilot,  I  remember  had  only  taken  con- 
trol of  the  plane  once  when  I  was  with  him  and  that  was  when  we  were  coming 
back  from  somewhere  up  in  northwest  Tennessee.   His  family,  or  I  guess  his 
wife's  family,  had  a  farm  near  Dyersburg  somewhere  and  he  wanted  to  see  it 
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from  the  air  and  to  look  it  over  and  see  how  things  were.   So  he  took 
control  as  a  co-pilot ,  and  we  came  and  looked  over  the  farm  and  he  was 
satisfied  apparently  because  we  didn't  stay  long.  And  we  came  hack  to 
Nashville . 

There  were  two  other  incidents  I  guess  in  which  the  hardest  time  I 
ever  had  talking — talking  to  Winfield  Dunn  was  on  one  occasion.   He  was 
to  speak  as  governors  traditionally  do  to  state  employees  about  joining 
the  savings  bond  drive.  Well,  I  feel  like  I  sort  of  came  up  through 
the  ranks  in  the  sense  that  I  was  in  one  of  the  departments  and  then  came 
actually  through  his  personal  staff.   So  I  knew  a  lot  of  people  back  in 
the  ranks  back  in  the  Highway  Department  or  Transportation  Department. 
The  governor  just  ordered  state  employees  to  turn  in  most  of  their  state 
cars  and  this  was  causing  certain  problems  with  people  who  had  grown 
accustomed  to  driving  state  cars  home  and  in  some  ways  abusing  them. 
And  so,  what  I  was  told  was  as  a  sign  of  this  discontent  when  the  gover- 
nor came  in  to  speak,  he  was  not  given  a  standing  ovation  when  he  came  in. 

So  the  next  morning  at  the  staff  meeting,  very  late  right  as  the  meet- 
ing was  almost  to  break  up,  the  governor  would  always  go  around  the  room 
and  there  were  usually  seven  or  eight  of  us  off  the  immediate  staff  that 
met  with  him  at  staff  meeting.  He'd  always  go  around  the  room  and  he'd 
ask  each  of  us  if  we  had  anything  to  bring  up.  And  I  had  debated  during 
the  night  what  to  do  about  this.  And  I  debated  during  the  early  part  of 
the  meeting. 

And  just  as  the  meeting  was  about  to  break  up  I  said,  "Governor,  yes 
there  is  one  thing."  I  said,  "You  might  not  have  noticed  this,  but  you 
may  have.  When  you  spoke  yesterday  you  were  not  given  a  standing  ovation 
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when  you  came  to  the  microphone."  And  I  said,  "My  sources  down  in  the 
ranks  down  among  the  regular  ordinary  state  employees — my  information  is 
— that  this  was  a  demonstration  of  their  discontent  over  your  ordering 
cars  surrendered."  This  seemed  to  take  him  back.   I  know  it  was  a  matter 
which  was  discussed  for  several  minutes  before.  He  said,  "Well,  it's  a 
decision  that  I've  made  and  it's  one  that  I'll  just  have  to  live  with." 
But  really  I  don't  think  that  he  had  really  realized  what  had  happened 
until  I  brought  it  to  his  attention  and  then  he  did  realize  that  by 
golly  he  hadn't  been  given  this  traditional  standing  ovation  and  it  sort 
of  seemed  to  stagger  him  there  for  a  minute.   But  then  he  again  decided 
that  this  was  the  decision  he  had  made  and  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
stand  beside  it . 

The  other  incident  that  I  remember  where  there  was  ...  it  was  not 
...   I  don't  really  know  how  to  say  this  because  I  had  gone  to  East 
Tennessee  sort  of  on  my  own  on  a  weekend  to  visit  a  friend  there.   And  a 
friend  of  mine  at  the  Knoxville  Mews  Sentinel  told  me  sort  of  off  the 
record  that  a  group  of  scientists  had  discovered  a  small  fish  in  the  little 
Tennessee  River  which  they  felt  very  strongly  would  block  the  development 
by  TVA  of  a  dam  there  on  the  little  Tennessee.   It  was  called  the  Snail 
Darter.   I  came  back  and  I  wrote  the  governor  on  Monday  morning  a  memo 
that  it  looked  like  a  small  fish  was  going  to  be  able  to  do  what  environ- 
mentalists ,  money  and  everything  else  had  been  unable  to  do.   And  that  was 
to  block  the  damming  of  the  little  Tennessee  River.   This  was  something 
that  the  governor  was  interested  in  as  an  environmentalist,  and  as  an  out- 
doorsman  and  as  a  fisherman  and  whatever. 
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I  remember  a  very  curt  remark  that  the  governor  wrote  back  was ,  "Do 
you  really,  Charlie,  think  this  will  happen?"  It  was  not  so  much  the 
words  as  it  was  the  way  he  said  it  in  his  writing  that  I  sensed  that,  you 
know,  he  thought  well,  you  know,  I'd  gone  off  on  a  tangent  but  as  it  turns 
out  it  now  appears  that  perhaps  I  was  right  in  this  case  and  that  he  might 
have  been  wrong. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  traveled  with  him  quite  a  bit  when  he  went 

from  place  to  place.  How  did  he  deal  with  stress? 
MR.  APPLETON:  We  usually  had  a  bottle  of  bourbon  on  the  plane 

and  it  was  usually  Crown  Royal,  you  know,  nice. 
But  now  I  want  to  be  quick  and  I  want  to  be  firm  in  this  that — this  was  a 
rarity  when  I  saw  him  take  a  drink  and  at  most  it  was  one  and  usually 
very  weak.   I  would  always  ask  him  when  we  would  go  to  a  meeting  where 
there  was  a  cocktail  hour — I'd  say,  you  know,  "Governor,  do  you  want  a 
drink?"  And  usually,  depending  on  the  gathering  he'd  say,  "Yes."  But_I 
knew  from  some  conversation  we  had  had  that  he  wanted  it  fairly  weak  and 
that  usually  he  would  take  a  sip  or  two  and  then  he  would  carry  that 
around  in  his  hand  as  he  would  go  from  group  to  group,  from  individual  to 
individual,  shaking  hands  and  conversation  and  all.   He  could  nurse  one 
drink  pretty  well  the  whole  cocktail  hour  and  at  the  end  of  it  he'd  still 
have  quite  a  bit  left. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Did  he  have  any  difficulty  keeping  his  temper 

under  any  circumstances?   I  know  you  ran  into 
some  trying  situations. 
MR.  APPLETON:  He  would  occasionally  have  somebody  that  he 
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thought  had — old  Tennessee  word — done  him  wrong 
— you  know,  or  some  situation  hadn't  gone  quite  the  way  he  had  intended 
it.   And  you  could  tell  that  he  was  riled  up  and,  you  know,  never  in  pub- 
lic— never  in  public.   Ordinarily  we'd  be  sitting  in  his  office  and  he'd 
be  working  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and  you  know  he'd  come  out  with  an  oath 
or  two,  but  very  seldom. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  going  to  East  Tennessee  for  a  speaking 
engagement .   The  speaking  engagement  was  that  night  but  we  were  going  up 
an  hour  or  so  earlier  because  a  friend  of  his  had  invited  him  up  to  look 
at  some  sort  of  little  special  deal  and  the  governor's  schedule  was  such 
that  we  really  didn't  have  much  on  the  agneda  that  day  so  it  was  conve- 
nient for  us  to  just  go  to  the  airport  and  leave  an  hour  earlier.   Because 
ordinarily  we'd  leave  and  we'd  land  at  an  airport  and  we'd  go  to  the 
site  and  if  there  was  a  cocktail  he'd  shake  hands  and  then  he'd  make  his 
speech  and  we'd  go  back  to  the  airport  and  come  home.  Well,  as  it  turned 
out  we  had  a  little  time  so  we  went  up.  And  somehow  reporters  up  there 
found  out  that  we  were  coming  in  several  hours  before  the  meeting.  And 
they  called  and  I  just  happened  to  answer  the  phone  in  the  office. 

They  wanted  to  know  what  we  were  coming  for.  And  I  said,  "Well,  you 
know,  let  me  check."  Because  I  had  a  sense  that  this  was  something  that 
the  governor  just  wanted  to  do.   It  was  just  sort  of  a  thing  he  was  going 
to  do  for  a  friend  more  than  it  was  state  business .   And  so  I  went  in  and 
asked  the  governor  what  he  really  wanted  to  say  about  it. 

And  he  said,  "Well,  how  do  they  know  about  it?" 

And  I  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know,  governor,  only  thing  I  know  is  that 
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they  just  called  me  on  it."  Well,  he  suspected  that  the  person  that  his 
friend  who  had  invited  him  up  to  look  at  this  little  piece  of  property 
or  special — I  don't  know  what  it  was  really — had  done  it.  And  was 
doing  it  for  maybe  an  ulterior  motive  to  use  him  in  a  press  shot  or  some- 
thing. 

So  he  said,  "Tell  them  that  we're  not  coming."  And  we  canceled  the 
flight  until  the  proper  hour  and  we  landed  just  in  time  to  go  to  the 
thing  and  I  wasn't  in  but  I  suspected  that  he  called  his  friend  and  let 
him  know  of  his  discontent. 

I  seldom  really  saw  him  lose  his  temper.   I  never  saw  him  lose  con- 
trol or  go  wild  or  anything,  he'd  just,  you  know,  come  out  with  a  cuss 
word  or  two,  you  know,  or  say  with  that  old  .  .  .   (Laughter)   nothing 
like  you  would  hear  on  tapes  of  Watergate.   (Laughter)   I  can  assure 
you  of  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  During  your  time  as  a  reporter  you've  had,  of 

course,  learned  to  expect  politicians  to  be  a 
certain  kind  of  people.  What  sort  of  image  did  you  have  and  how  did  he 
fit  it? 

MR.  APPLETON:  Let  me  go  back  just  a  few  minutes.   As  a  child 

I  remember — not  really  a  child  I  guess  maybe  I 
was  a  child — I  was  only  in  like  the  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade  or 
something  like  that  at  school  here  in  Nashville.   I  remember  Frank  Clement 
coming  out  for  the  ground  breaking  of  the  Billy  Wilkerson  Hearing  and 
Speech  Center  here  in  Nashville.   It  was  next  door  to  the  school  where  I 
attended.  And  I  remember  going  over  and  seeing  him  and  seeing  the  hoopla 
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that  vent  with  the  governor's  appearance  and  I  thought  "Nov,  boy  that's 
great,  you  knov,  I  mean  that  really  must  be  something  to  h,ave  people 
roll  out  the  red  carpet,  you  knov,  and  all  this  kind  of  thing." 

And  that  sort  of  stuck  vith  me.   And  then  I  came  along  and  I  covered 
a  number  of  beats  at  the  nevspaper  before  I  became  their  political  vriter 
at  the  Knoxville  Journal »   I  then  traveled.   I  covered  the  state  legisla- 
ture vhen  it  vas  in  session  in  the  vinter  months  of  the  years.   I  vould 
ride  to  and  from  Nashville  vith  other  members  of  the  Knox  County  legisla- 
tive delegation  and  so  I  got  to  knov  some  of  the  intimate  vorkings  of  the 
legislature.   And  I  knev  that  a  lot  of  things  that  you  sav  on  the  surface 
vere  not  the  vay  they  actually  vere — that  there  vere  a  lot  of  things  that 
vere  handled  on  printer's  alley  and  there  vere  a  lot  of  things  that  vere 
handled  in,  you  knov,  the  hallways  of  the  capital.   And  that  there  vere  a 
lot  of  things — lot  of  problems  vorked  out,  you  knov,  in  your  motel  room 
and  vhatever. 

I  vas  disturbed  somevhat  by  this.   I'll  be  frank,  I  vas  naive  in  think- 
ing, you  knov,  that  most  people  vere  honest  and  that  things  vere  on  the  up 
and  up  everywhere.  But  you  sort  of  become  hardened  to  this  in  a  sense  and 
that  you  knov  it  never  really  pleased  me,  and  it  doesn't  please  me  yet, 
for  a  man's  life  and  his  job  and  his  family  security  and  happiness  to  be 
on  the  line  because  of  the  vay  he  votes.   Nov  I'd  very  personally  very 
much  like  to  see  a  civil  service  system  in  the  state  government.   But,  you 
knov,  you  learn  to  live  vith  this.   I'd  be  honest  in  this.   Flip  Wilson 
vould  say  it  very  veil  about  Winfield  Dunn.   "What  you  see  vas  vhat  you 
got"  for  the  most  part  I  don't  think  the  governor  vould  really  let  vhat 
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somebody  thought  of  something  outweigh  what  he  thought  was  the  good  of 
it.   I  think  he  made  some  errors  as  anyone  would  have  "but  I  think  that  a 
lot  of  the  errors  were  made  because  he  was  naive  in  government.   Other 
people  around  him  were  to  a  large  extent  naive  and  everybody  was  sort  of 
having  to  feel  their  way  for  a  long  time.   My  impression  of  him  as  a' poli- 
tician as  far  as  he  went  were  not  greatly  changed.   I  was  impressed.   It's 
pretty  heady  business  when  you  travel  with  the  governor  and  I  think  any- 
body would  be  because  wherever  you  go  there's  always  people  there  that 
need  you  and  always  people  there  that  act  like  they're  your  friend  and 
glad  hand  you  and  roll  out  the  carpet  and  just  really  can't  do  enough  for 
you. 

Well,  now  I'm  out  of  office  now  and  I've  been  out  for  a  year  and  I've 
been  back  to  see  some  of  those  same  people  and  they  act  like  they  don't 
really  remember  who  you  were — who  you  are.   And  this  makes  me  realize  now 
how  phony  a.  lot  of  it  may  have  been  at  the  time  and  I  was  taken  in  by  it 
all.   I  don't  think  if  I  went  back  through  it  I  would  be  quite  so  naive. 
I  think  the  Democrats  there  as  a  matter  of  fact  take  care  of  their  people 
more  than  Republicans  take  care  of  their  own.   And  I  think  this  is  in  a 
large  measure  because  the  Democrats  have  had  more  experience  at  it. 
DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  they  are  that,  unquestionably. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Appleton. 
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